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restoration under Ezra and Nehemiah, the rise of the Puritan
sect of the Pharisees and of rabbinic Talmudism, as also later on
the struggles with Christianity and Islam, strengthened this striv-
ing for segregation from the Gentiles, and the accentuation of
numerous prescriptions which had to be scrupulously carried out,
led to an exaggerated formalism though the universalist tenden-
cies were never forgotten. Among the peoples of antiquity the
Jews show perhaps most parallels with modern nationality and
even nationalism. Yet there are also great differences. Even
before the Assyrian conquest the Jews were divided into two
states and peoples. The motives of the prophets were pre-
dominantly religious and often conflicted with what we should
call the national point of view. Religion became the most
powerful unifying factor among the later Jews ; to many it was
the substitute for nationality, but it also transcended the aims of
merely national aspirations.
3. THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY
The tendency towards ethical universalism which had arisen
in Judaism reached its climax in Christianity, essentially a supra-
national creed. All mankind were to Jesus children of God and
brothers and sisters. Though some of his sayings imply his special
mission to the Jews, many more reject their claim to be the chosen
people, and stress the equality of Jews and Gentiles. The King-
dom of God which he was preaching was neither a Jewish national
state nor any other political organization. No form of govern-
ment and no political or social system can claim to be the specific
Christian State or Society.1 It is the spirit of the individual
that matters, the spirit of love, truthfulness, humble service and
prudence, not any external machinery working by compulsion,
passion and deceit. Jesus advised submission to the temporal
authority as far as it did not conflict with the duties towards God,
but he disapproved of any violence, of war, revenge and punish-
ment. The attitude of the early Christians towards the State
was one of deep distrust and aversion. They refused to do
homage to the image of the Emperor as a god, and many also
opposed war and military service. The Christians regarded
themselves as a separate nation, the people of God.2 They with-
1 Cf. Cecil J. Cadoux, The Early Church and the World, History qfthe Christian Attitude
to Pagan Society and the State Down to the Time of Constantinus, 1925, and Ernst Troeltsch,
Die Soziallehren der ckristlichen Kirchen und Gruppen, 1912 (Engl. edition : The Social
Teachings of the Christian Churches, a vols., 1931).
8 Cf. A. Harnack, The Expansion of Christianity in the Three First Centuries, 1904, i,
p. 300. Marcianus Aristides says that four nations exist, namely barbarians, Greeks,
Jews and Christians. He obviously regarded the non-Christian Romans as Greeks.